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when education was so vital to us as 
a nation and so essential to us as citizens. . .. 
If we continue to deny educational opportuni- 
ties to hundreds of thousands of children, our 
country will suffer when these same unedu- 
cated men and women are called upon to un- 
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Discipline: A Modern Interpretation 


FLORENCE E. BAMBERGER 


S™ lingers the old Puritan conception that 
anything pleasant or agreeable is harmful 
to one’s immortal soul: and that the more dis- 
agreeable an undertaking or a task is, the greater 
the chance for personal salvation. The truth of 
this in regard to discipline was conveyed to me 
once some years ago when I was invited by the 
superintendent of a small school system to survey 
his various schools and suggest changes for 
classroom improvement. Several of the Board of 
School Commissioners accompanied me on my 
rounds. One of these lay members said to me 
as we came out of a certain school, ““What bothers 
me about this school is it ain’t got any discipline.” 
I looked at him quite surprised because through- 
out that entire school pupils were engaged, ac- 
tively, quietly, and intently upon very worth- 
while projects. One could observe no idleness, no 
waste of time, no confusion. Teachers were work- 
ing side by side with pupils. Sometimes upon en- 
tering a room it was difficult to locate the teacher, 
so merged was she in the class activity. Turning 
to him in amazement, I inquired what he meant 
and drew his attention to the facts of pupil ab- 
sorption which have been enumerated above. 
“Surely,” I said, ‘““You could want nothing better 
than what we have just seen.” “Well,” he re- 
plied, “You are right, the boys and girls were 
working well, but there ain’t any discipline.” 
Then I gathered what he meant; namely, there 
had been no enfringment of law and order, no 
overt acts of disobedience, the teachers did not 
have to lay down iron-clad regulations nor punish 
pupils for sins of omission or commission. 


This incident recalls to my mind Wickman’s 
study, ‘Teachers’ Attitudes and Childrens’ Be- 
havior’? in which he proves that teachers atti- 
tudes or pupil behavior problems coincide little 
or not at all with those of mental hygienists or 
psychiatrists. The latter concern themselves 
greatly over such personality traits as shyness, 
sensitiveness, withdrawal, show-off tendencies, 
and the like, while teachers are much more both- 
ered by lack of obedience, disrespect, and im- 
pertinence. A shy child seldom discourages the 
teacher because he makes no classroom troubles. 
Teachers for the most part are seldom troubled 
by children who withdraw into themselves. Such 
rarely become disciplinary cases. Yet to the 
physician concerned with the mental health of 
childhood these characteristics are symptomatic 
and suggest tendencies which may and often do 
develop into personality traits which may cause 
much subsequent unhappiness and misery. 

A teacher friend of mine gave the same check 
lists that Wickman used to a group of parents 
of her pupils, and to her great dismay, but not 
to her astonishment, she found parental and 
pedagogical opinions coincided to a remarkable 
extent. 

In other words at home and in school the be- 
havior of boys and girls becomes a matter of con- 
cern only when they refuse to conform to the 
conventional standards of conduct set up by the 
adults of their world. Those behavior patterns 
which make for individual adjustment to their 


* Wickman, E. Koster, “Children’s Behavior and 
Teachers’ Attitudes.”” Commonwealth Fund, 1929. 
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social world apparently go unheeded. Yet these 
social adjustments are the fundamental causes 
of the ultimate failure or success of their future 
lives. 

What should be the teachers’ ideal of dis- 
cipline, and with what should it be concerned ? 
First and foremost, teachers should be tre- 
mendously concerned with the problem of hav- 
ing individual pupils establish wholesome re- 
lations with their fellow pupils rather than be- 
come obedient slaves to school room rules and 
regulations. Pupils need to have opportunity to 
work with other pupils, to cooperate in group 
planning and group activity, to learn to lead 
sometimes, to learn to follow sometimes, to share 
in the responsibility of making the school-room 
tidy and attractive. 

One of the difficulties confronting the teacher 
in his ambition to be a leader rather than a boss 
is to know how this leadership may be acquired. 
What forms of human control are there at his 
disposal? He knows there is some one thing a 
pupil should do for his own welfare. What 
means are at the teacher’s command by which 
the pupil can legitimately be influenced to pur- 
sue this desired line of action ? 

From the dawn of time men have exercised 
and still do exercise one sure method of con- 
trolling their fellow-men—that of authoritative 
control. Authoritative control manifests itself in 
two forms—one is fear of punishment and the 
other is hope of reward. You may secure the 
desired action of pupils by making them afraid 
of being punished by detention after the clos- 
ing of school, by being sent home or to the prin- 
cipal for punishment, by being deprived of 
privileges. One can secure comformity also by 
holding out hopes of reward—Gold stars, early 
dismissal, winning a prize and the like. The 
trouble with this sort of human engineering is 
that the suggestion and the drive to action both 
are external to the learner. There is no personal 
motive in carrying on this line of conduct. He 
sees in it nothing that meets the needs of his 
growing self. He had no means therefore of 
evaluating its real worth since value is a measure 
of desire and he has no personal desire to do 
this thing. He desires only the extrinsic reward 
that the teacher has attached to the action. 


He can assume no moral responsibility for the 
acts since he is an agent. Here lies the real danger 
therefore. The individual has been deprived of 
the necessity of planning his own act and shoul- 
dering the responsibility of the consequence of 
his deed. This form of authoritative control de- 
mands the imposition of numerous arbitrary 
rules and regulations in homes and schools. If 
the subject carries them out successfully he is 
rewarded. If he is unsuccessful he is penalized. 
Such forms of social control as Fascism and Com- 
munism work on this principle of conformity 
and obedience to established order at the expense 
of individual growth and judgment and responsi- 
bility. They build up a totalitarian state, with 
one political party, one religion, one opinion. For 
that reason they thwart and do not develop in- 
dividuals. 

A higher form of human control than that 
cited above is imitation. Many of our social con- 
ventions are caught, not taught. The language 
we use is ours because of the unconscious imita- 
tion of language patterns heard in our early 
childhood. The clothes we wear, the table, and 
other manners we adopt or neglect are ours not 
because of Emily Post; but are selected by us for 
imitation from our early socio-economic environ- 
ment. This form of control teachers consciously 
apply, when, by way of example, they say, “Look, 
children, how tidy is James’ desk” or “See what 
a neat paper May has written!” In so far as 
personal choice is involved, this is slightly better 
than the first pattern described above. 

With imitation, the pupil may decide to adopt 
or to reject the model the teacher has selected for 
him to imitate. In that the situations involve the 
making of personal decisions and of render- 
ing judgment, then, to that extent, it is on a 
higher plane than the preceding case. However, 
much of the drive and control is still exercised by 
the teacher and is external to the learner. Neither 
individuals nor nations that blindly imitate 
models imposed upon them by higher authority 
develop. Individuals show lack of independence 
and inability to carry responsibility and dictators 
cause totalitarian states to become static and 
backward. 

A form of human control higher than imita- 


(Continued on page 19) 
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Plant Research as a Career for Women’ 
FLORENCE FLEMION 


A THE REQUEST of our editor, I propose to 
describe briefly the organization and work 
of the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, Inc., located at Yonkers, N.Y. This in- 
stitution was founded and endowed about ten 
years ago by the late Colonel William Boyce 
Thompson, who recognized the fundamental 
value of plants in human welfare. 

Since studies of animal and human physiology, 
pathology, and biochemistry are more directly 
related to human life many are inclined to over- 
look the great importance of plants in the scheme 
of living things. Of the two groups, plants and 
animals, plants occupy the more important posi- 
tion, Without green plants all animal life would 
soon come to an end, for all animals are de- 
pendent either directly or indirectly for their food 
upon plants. Plants alone are able to utilize some 
of the energy of the sun and store it for future 
use. Thus from green plants, we obtain not only 
the energy of the food which warms our bodies, 
but also that of the gasoline which runs our 
automobiles and of the coal which heats our 
buildings and furnishes power for our industries. 

The property of the Institute consists of sev- 
eral hundred acres of land and a well equipped 
laboratory which will care for about forty scien- 
tific workers. The staff at present consists of 
about thirty scientists. In addition there are about 
fifty other workers in the way of laboratory aides, 
gardeners, engineers, etc. Besides the permanent 
staff, provision is also made for a number of 
temporary appointees which inciudes workers 
carrying out their doctorate researches at the In- 
stitute; post-doctorate investigators getting a year 
or two of extra training; and older investigators 
with important problems well started which for 
various reasons they cannot finish in their regular 
positions, 

*Eprtor’s Nore. This is the first of a series of 
papers describing fields of activity less well known to 
the average woman who must choose a career. As a 
description of the work of one such institute of high 


rank it introduces the general field to the interested 
individual. 


The staff is composed of specialists (men and 
women) trained in various fields of investigation. 
It includes a number who had well established 
reputations before coming to the Institute and 
some younger workers who are given opportuni- 
ties to develop their capabilities at the Institute. 
The following lines of investigation are repre- 
sented: physiology, pathology, entomology, bio- 
chemistry, physical chemistry, microchemistry, 
morphology, and soils. 

The most important respect in which the Boyce 
Thompson Institute differs from most other or- 
ganizations devoted to plant research is in the 
emphasis placed on the necessity of cooperative 
action on the various problems being investigated. 
Because of the need for special training and 
special equipment it is necessary to organize de- 
partments upon the basis of technique. Un- 
fortunately this has led many laboratories to 
organize plant problems on the same basis, so 
that problems cannot be pushed further than the 
technique under which they are placed can take 
them. This leads to the emphasis of certain phases 
and to the over interpretation of these phases be- 
cause the other phases are not studied. The fenc- 
ing in of plant problems on the basis of technique 
is considered by Dr. William Crocker, who has 
been the Director of the Institute since its or- 
ganization, to be one of the worst defects of 
plant research laboratories in this country. 

Accordingly, problems under investigation at 
the Institute are attacked from many angles. Vari- 
ous specialists cooperate both formally and in- 
formally in their solutions. Daily association and 
almost daily informal conferences on various 
phases of projects under way lead to a broader 
outlook and to better results in general. Such 
contacts between specialists with greatly different 
training in many institutions as at present or- 
ganized is very difficult if not impossible. At the 
Boyce Thompson Institute no member of the 
staff works behind a closed door, anyone being 
free to walk into office or laboratory at any time. 

In the problems investigated both purely scien- 
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tific and practical aspects are kept in mind. It 
is desired that the results contribute both to 
science and practice. The following quotation 
from the late Dr. John M. Coulter, member of 
the board of scientific advisers, will serve to 
clarify these objects. “Of course the most im- 
portant ideal of Botany, as of all sciences, is to 
extend the boundaries of human knowledge, the 
goal being to understand Nature. . . . Such in- 
vestigation is like the exploration of an unknown 
continent. Every advance into the new territory 
impresses us with the fact that it is far more 
extensive than we had dreamed. Every trail is 
worth following because it means additional 
knowledge.” The ideals of the Institute may 
be summarized as: “(1) to understand plant life, 
that the boundaries of human knowledge may be 
extended, and man may live in an ever widen- 
ing horizon; and (2) to apply this knowledge 
to the service of man, that his life may be fuller 
of opportunity.” 

Limitations of space permit only a very brief 
mention of a few of the problems that are being 
investigated at the Institute. One of the most 
important fields of investigation included is that 
of the rest period in plants. The growth of 
plants is periodic; during certain periods growth 
is suspended even though suitable environmental 
factors are present. Many freshly-harvested seeds 
are in a state of rest and will not germinate unless 
given some special treatment. Methods of over- 
coming these rest periods are of scientific and 
practical interest. 

Many seeds require a period in a moist con- 
dition at low temperature before germination 
takes place; others have such a tough seed coat 
that they require some special treatment to de- 
stroy the seed coat in addition to some low tem- 
perature treatment. Seed from different species 
vary with regard to the treatment required. The 
particular conditions necessary to obtain good 
germination have been determined for several 
hundred different kinds of seeds. Thus, seed of 
the European mountain ash require 3 months in 
a moist medium at 32° F. before they will ger- 
minate, while seeds of the snowberry must first 
undergo a destruction of the seed coat before be- 
ing subjected to 6 months at 40° F. The seed 
coat in this case may be destroyed by subjection 


to the carbonizing action of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid for one hour or to the destructive ac- 
tion of certain fungi for a period of several 
months at 80° F. Studies have been made of the 
intensity of various metabolic activities which the 
seeds undergo while receiving these special treat- 
ments of low.temperature in order to learn more 
concerning germination and growth in general. 

It has been found that the natural rest period 
of freshly-harvested potatoes and gladiolus 
corms, as well as that of certain dormant woody 
plants, can be overcome by treatments with suit- 
able concentrations of ethylene chlorhydrin. The 
effectiveness of this treatment was only dis- 
covered after hundreds of chemicals had been 
tried. Investigations with ethylene chlorhydrin 
treatments have been repeated from year to year 
under a variety of conditions and with a variety 
of material. Information is at hand which in- 
dicates that in all probability these treatments 
will soon have wide commercial application. 

The possibility of inducing prompt growth in 
plant structures which are naturally in a dormant 
state give an unusual opportunity to study vari- 
ous processes associated with growth. One can 
compare various processes of the stimulated 
sample with a sample of the same material which 
has not been treated chemically. Investigations 
have shown that the changes resulting from the 
chemical treatments are very great and take place 
very soon after the beginning of the treatments. 

In the study and control of various plant 
diseases it is essential to know the means of 
transmission of the disease from one plant to 
another. The insects responsible for the trans- 
mission of Aster yellows and of Peach yellows 
have been discovered at the Institute. Extensive 
investigations have been carried on as to the effect 
of illuminating gas, carbon monoxide, sulphur 
dioxide, and various other gases on plants. 
Studies have been made on methods of propa- 
gating various plants by means of cuttings. The 
effect of light from different portions of the 
spectrum on the growth and chemical composi- 
tion of plants has been determined. A method 
has been developed whereby it is possible to 
color artificially apples which were picked while 
still green. 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Triumphs and Worries 
BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


PEAKING botanically, Pi Lambda Theta seems 
S to have grown a healthy substantial ring in 
its life structure this past year. Growth seems to 
have been regular with no very serious wounds 
or scars, and there are indications of numerous 
thrifty looking shoots. In order to be able to 
report intelligently on our organization's health 
at the annual meeting of the National Executive 
Committee it seemed wise to send an inquiry 
form to all chapter presidents in April of this 
past school year asking certain questions concern- 
ing their principal triumphs and their main 
worries. A brief summary of these reports is due 
JouRNAL readers as a sort of background against 
which to consider our plans for this current year. 


OUTSTANDING ACHIEVEMENTS 


In the opinion of chapter presidents our out- 
standing achievements of the past year are of 
four types. First, in the number of times re- 
ported, is the improvement in programs, in the 
quality of the professional nourishment supplied 
this year by the chapters. Many chapters wrote 
appreciatively of the program outlines sent out 
last year by the Committee for the Conservation 
of Education, and a good number emphasized 
the increased participation of their own mem- 
bers in the programs. For example, Kappa at the 
University of Oregon reports more meetings this 
year than before, and though programs have 
customarily been speeches, there was an attempt 
this past year to secure considerably more par- 
ticipation by their own members; this seemed 
to have been appreciated by both the women 
students and the faculty. Theta at the University 
of Iowa reported that a committee was made 
responsible for each meeting, for outlining the 
topics for discussion and for preparing bib- 
liographies for those who were to take part. 
Their programs included a large amount of par- 
ticipation by their own members in the reports 
and discussions. Beta of Syracuse University re- 
ported that their social activities had been cur- 
tailed and open discussions had followed each 
program of speakers. An interesting feature of 


each meeting was a special report of desirable 
readings by the librarian. Alpha Beta of the 
University of Wisconsin held open meetings at- 
tended by both men and women students, their 
programs being planned around the emergency 
in education with the assistance of several speak- 
ers from economics, sociology, and education de- 
partments. 

It is encouraging to note the effect of these 
“better programs.” New York Alumnz'’s presi- 
dent says, “We have learned that there can be 
a direct relationship between the program and 
the number of members in attendance.” Sigma at 
the University of Southern California experi- 
mented in having a social hour at 7:30 with re- 
freshments preceding the program meetings. 
Fully half of the monthly meetings were open to 
guests and the attendance was unprecedented 
this past year with “a capacity house at all meet- 
ings.” Omega at the University of California re- 
ported a larger percentage of attendance, with 
150 present at their joint banquet with Phi Delta 
Kappa. It is unnecessary to attempt to justify 
this increased attendance as a major achievement. 
A professional organization’s justification lies in 
its service, and the extent to which it is able to 
reach its own people and others interested in 
education is one very objective means of measur- 
ing its professional strength. 

A third grouping of chapter achievements may 
be labeled service projects. Since Pi Lambda 
Theta members are selected on the basis of pro- 
fessional ability and promise it is not surpris- 
ing that within the organization they turn their 
attention promptly to various fields of profes- 
sional service. The following service projects of 
the year illustrate interesting chapter activities: 


1. Service to all students of education was re- 
ported by a large number of chapters. Iota at 
Indiana University worked toward the formation 
of an education club to which all students would 
be eligible. Eta at the University of Pennsylvania 
established a lending library of college texts. 
Xi at the University of Michigan and Tau at the 
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University of North Dakota furnished Pi Lamb- 
da Theta rooms in the Elementary School of the 
University and in the School of Education, re- 
spectively, which were to be used by women 
education students generally. Alpha Gamma at 
Boston University sponsored an assembly pro- 
gram, the first of its kind, for one of the regular 
assemblies of the School of Education. They also 
sponsored a series of personality talks for all of 
the women students at the School of Education 
which proved highly successful. 

2. Service to professional organizations. Al- 
pha at the University of Missouri, Delta at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and Detroit Alumnz, 
are among the chapters commenting particularly 
upon their special programs held at the time of 
State or local education meetings. Meetings such 
as these afford opportunities for many Pi Lambda 
Thetans within a State to renew friendships and 
to pass the educational time of day with persons 
of like interests. 

3. Cooperation with local agencies interested 
in education. Southern California Alumnz Chap- 
ter reports a guest dinner for representatives of 
15 women’s clubs interested in education and in 
supporting various educational activities. St. 
Louis Alumnz reports assisting an education 
group in a neighboring school to work toward 
a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. Washington 
Alumnz at Seattle held several guest meetings, 
inviting both visiting Pi Lambda Thetans and 
many other persons interested in education. 

4. Loans, grants, awards, etc. Many chapters 
regularly make loans to women students in edu- 
cation; other chapters have annual scholarship 
awards of money or prizes. Gamma at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Epsilon at the University of 
Minnesota, Nu at Ohio State University, Rho at 
New York University, Indianapolis Alumnz, 
and Central Ohio Alumnz are among those 
which have maintained or initiated activities 
along this line. Since these awards are used for 
the purpose of encouraging high standards of 
scholarship among those who are going into the 
educational professions they are a distinct credit 
to the donor chapters. 

5. Service to Pi Lambda Theta members. You 
may remember that at various times during the 
past year or so it has been suggested that Pi 


Lambda Theta groups, particularly alumnz 
groups, might be of very great service in help- 
ing recent women graduates to make contacts 
which would help them find positions. Place- 
ment of graduates in education has been difficult 
during the past few years. Chapters cannot, of 
course, undertake to become placement agencies, 
but very frequently the older members of Pi 
Lambda Theta can help the young graduates who 
have excellent training and background for edu- 
cational work to find some outlet for their re- 
sources. Not many chapters reported specifically 
on this item but several reported keeping in 
closer touch this year with their members who 
have graduated. Possibly this means some such 
service as we have had in mind. 

Continued improvement in business organiza- 
tion among the chapters speaks well for ours as 
a reputable organization. Xi at the University 
of Michigan installed a filing system with com- 
plete records of all members. Pi at Washington 
State College purchased a new filing cabinet and 
systematized all records, and a revision of their 
local constitution is begun. Alpha Epsilon at 
Columbia University reported that much more 
business is being done through the executive 
committee, leaving considerably more time for 
professional activities of the whole group. Alpha 
Zeta at Northwestern University, although a 
young chapter, is proud of a business organiza- 
tion which now functions smoothly. Since the 
members of the chapter executive committees 
change so frequently these evidences of improved 
business organization throughout the fraternity 
speak well for its general condition. 


PRINCIPAL PROBLEMS 


These have been trying times for individuals 
and for organizations. Sometimes it is helpful, 
especially as we begin a new year, to segregate 
and define our principal problems and stand 
them off so that we can examine them carefully. 
Here are some of those reported by chapter presi- 
dents of last year. Possibly the chapter presidents 
of this year, by examining them at the beginning 
of their terms of service, will find ways of avoid- 
ing them. 

1. Lack of Membership hold-over. A numbet 
of chapters report difficulties in getting under 
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way in the fall because of lack of undergraduate 
membership and a consequently small hold-over 
for the fall’s organization. Zeta at the Univer- 
sity of Washington states this well: “Another 
problem will confront the campus chapter here 
this year. It is that of membership. Because of 
the requirements for membership few are ad- 
mitted before the senior year is finished, and 
none before the junior year is finished. This 
causes a condition which is very hard to over- 
come, that of beginning each year with only 
a few members.” Similarly, Sigma’s most serious 
problem is “to get into the organization the 
young women while they are still on the cam- 
pus. Taking them in in the spring just as they 
are completing their work, the organization does 
not get the stimulus of their membership.” Ep- 
silon, Lambda, Xi, Alpha Zeta, and Alpha Eta 
all refer to similar difficulties. Possibly it would 
be well when eligibility committees are ap- 
pointed this year to ask them to be particularly 
careful to examine the qualifications of under- 
gtaduates and of students who may stay on for 
graduate work. 

2. Locating members for transfer to alumnae 
chapters. Something will have to be done, so 
say some of the alumnz chapters, to help them 
to locate the Pi Lambda Thetans who move into 
their bailiwicks. We hope the directory plans 
which we have under way will be a first step in 
helping with this problem. 

3. Financial difficulties. This includes both 
the inability of some persons to pay initial fees 
and that of others to continue to pay dues. Sev- 
eral chapters reported that some of the persons 
invited to membership this past year were not 
able to accept because of the cost. Other chap- 
ters reported establishing loan funds to over- 
come this difficulty. Let us hope this will not 
continue to be a serious problem. 

4. Keeping election methods efficient and 
ethical. This is a problem so important for the 
continuance and the strength both of local chap- 
ters and of the national organization that it has 
seemed to the National Executive Committee 
to be worth our very earnest consideration this 
next year with the possibility of considering it 
at our Biennial Council meeting next summer. 
If, as is reported by a number of chapters, elec- 


tion methods are not now adequate to the task, 
we must see whether our collective experience 
can point the way to better practices. 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE HAs 
BEEN Busy 


Carrying out the mandates of the 1933 Bien- 

nial Council: 

1. Conducted a campaign for the Conservation 
of Education. 

2. Reviewed and revised the Ella Victoria Dobbs 
fellowship procedure, devoting this year’s 
fund to the work of the Committee for 
the Conservation of Education. 

3. Reviewed key prices and contract agreements. 
Because of the jewelry code, reduction in 
prices was not possible. 

4. Affiliated with two international organiza- 
tions: The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association. 


Preparing new materials for chapter use: 

1. Program suggestions for this year have been 
sent out to chapter presidents. Additional 
copies may be secured from the president 
and from the chairman of the Committee 
for the Conservation of Education. 

2. We are celebrating our 25th birthday this 
year by issuing a History of Pi Lambda 
Theta. Announcements will soon be made. 

3. The Handbook is revised and brought up to 
date and will be mailed out soon. Addi- 
tional copies may be secured from the 
president. 

4. Suggestions for a Pi Lambda Theta Directory 
have been numerous and continuous. We 
have not yet been able to afford a Directory, 
but preliminary work for such a service is 
being done. 

5. A brief document presenting several forms of 
Pi Lambda Theta rituals is completed and 
should be received soon by chapter presi- 
dents. Additional copies may be secured 
from the second vice-president. 

6. A brief document presenting suggestions for 
chapter news letters is ready for your use. 
Copies may be secured from the corre- 
sponding secretary. 
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Establishing new services: 

1. Requests have been received for assistance in 
preparing or revising constitutions and by- 
laws. A new committee for service in this 
field has been appointed, with the member- 
at-large as chairman. 


2. Several chapters have asked for help in re- 
vising financial forms and practices. The 
treasurer will gladly review a chapter's 
equipment and practices upon request. 





<i 
— 


The Executive Committee Meeting 


i we ANNUAL meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Committee of Pi Lambda Theta occurred 
August 27 to 30 inclusive at the Grand Hotel, 
Mackinac Island, Michigan, all members being 
present. As usual, business constituted the major 
activity, a fact at which our hotel hosts seem 
always to marvel. Two or three business sessions 
occurred each day until Thursday, when the 
final adjournment was made at noon. To avoid 
using a disproportionate amount of space in a 
small periodical the reports of the various officers 
will not here be printed but these will be in- 
cluded in copies of the official minutes of the 
meeting which will be sent to chapter presidents. 

The national president, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, reported upon the selection of important 
committees during the past year, and upon chap- 
ter visits, chapter activities, and chapter prob- 
lems. Many of the problems which were reported 
had some financial flavor or grew in part out of 
the difficulties of the times. The executive com- 
mittee found chapter officers showing splendid 
initiative and commended their professional at- 
titudes repeatedly. Most groups showed whole- 
some conditions, even when they considered 
themselves badly off, for perspective aided the 
national officers in evaluating each chapter's ac- 
tivities for the year. Included in Miss Goody- 
kontz’s report was the following interesting 
analysis of the membership of the fraternity. 

The total membership of Pi Lambda Theta on 
June 30, 1934, was 8,558, an increase of 613 
in the year 1933-34. Total membership increase 
has fallen off somewhat from previous records. 
This year’s increase (7%) indicates that our 
biennial increase in 1933-35 may be in the nature 
of 15% as compared with 22% for the biennium 
1931-33. 


A summary of chapter reports of 26 college 
chapters shows the distribution of active resident 
membership as follows: 


DIREERTRUUIIE 0c 5a occ ecaicaie sc tides 345 
RRR 2 oss ka saw e pe lemitene aye 312 
yo EAL OC ce Soe eee pee 110 
Members no longer enrolled as stu- 
I Oe Pe OO Te ey 363 
co Se eer ene ey 1,130 


These figures, though not complete, indicate 
that we have about equal proportion of gradu- 
ates and undergraduates (30% and 28% re- 
spectively, of total), but that the largest single 
group is of those no longer enrolled as students 
(32%). This number, combined with the num- 
ber of persons holding faculty appointments 
points the fact that those not primarily students 
constitute 42% of our membership. 

New members may be divided into the fol- 
lowing groups (reports from 28 chapters) : 


WANE MINCE 5 ole calacs viciee hes 587 
MMB Cetera siinisese Wairesles 81) 
ee re 237{ 55% of total 
I oes ce aicaseceine 269 45% of total 


The first vice-president, Mrs. Bixler, reported 
upon her major responsibilities, as the manag- 
ing editor of the JOURNAL, and the chairman of 
the Committee for the Conservation of Educa- 
tion. JOURNAL readers will need no details re- 
garding the publication of the past year. Plans 
for the coming year carry forward with little 
change the policies of the past twelve-month. 

The appointment of the Committee for the 
Conservation of Education was a direct out- 
growth of discussion and recommendation at the 
last biennial council, a small committee being 
organized to represent the Fraternity in the effort 
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to regain ground which had been lost educa- 
tionally in the past several years and to assist 
in leading the way to a more substantial basis 
for education. This Committee was composed 
of Mrs. Rodney L. Mott, Mrs. Samuel Mitchell 
of Lambda Chapter, both living in the Chicago 
area; Miss Ethel Mabie of Madison, Wisconsin, 
and Alpha Beta Chapter; Dr. Elise Martens of 
the Office of Education in Washington and Up- 
silon Chapter; and the First Vice-President of 
the Fraternity as Chairman. During the year the 
Committee had three conferences at no one of 
which more than four members were present. 

The efforts of the Committee, small as they 
appear in accomplishment, represent, neverthe- 
less, a large amount of discussion and delibera- 
tion. A serious attempt was made not to duplicate 
the efforts of other existing organizations. Con- 
siderable publicity was given locally to needs in 
the various parts of the country and committee 
members made suggestions for programs in vari- 
ous localities. The Committee circulated a bul- 
letin which was planned to aid study groups in 
understanding problems pertinent to their own 
locality. This leaflet, well mimeographed, was 
in considerable demand and was circulated with- 
out cost wherever asked for. Church groups, 
federated women’s clubs, parent-teacher groups, 
small independent organizations and even 
League of Women Voters study groups made 
use of these leaflets, the lessons of which were 
developed by Dr. Martens. In the December 
issue of the JOURNAL a bibliography of 100 refer- 
ences in education was published and this be- 
came in effect Bulletin 2 of the Committee and 
was widely disseminated. In the spring a pub- 
licity contest was tried, the idea being to en- 
courage members to get the greatest possible 
number of publications of a series of three ar- 
ticles on the Crisis in Education. This contest 
was won by the Indianapolis alumnz chapter 
and from the standpoint of the Committee Chair- 
man was well worth the cost of having the ar- 
ticles written and the award, because it made 
clear some characteristics of the press of the 
country, one characteristic of which is an in- 
sistence that material accepted for publication 
have a distinctly local appeal, as well as a news 
value. 


There has been the heartiest response from 
chapters all over the country, and members have 
shown a keen interest in assisting with the vari- 
ous projects of the committee. Many program 
chairmen planned the meetings of the year 
around the theme of the emergency in educa- 
tion, and these were conducted as discussions, 
with the public invited, in some cases. In the 
publicity contest, as reported in the May issue 
of the JOURNAL, several college chapters, Mu, 
Nu, Rho, Alpha Beta, Gamma, and the alumnz 
groups at Indianapolis, Portland, and Columbus 
succeeded well in obtaining newspaper space for 
the contest articles, but many groups worked 
industriously at this project with fewer tangible 
results. Alpha Beta Chapter utilized the radio, 
and it is expected that this form of activity will 
be much developed during the coming year. 

As the school year closed, Iota Chapter, which 
has in recent years made a gift of fifty dollars 
to an outstanding graduate woman in education, 
decided to help the larger cause this time. In- 
stead it made a gift of fifty dollars to the work 
of the Committee for the Conservation of Edu- 
cation. Members of the Committee and national 
officers in executive committee meeting expressed 
real appreciation of the generous attitude of Iota 
Chapter. 

The work of the Committee for the Con- 
servation of Education has been much enlarged 
since the conference in February at which time 
it was decided by a committee consisting of Miss 
Goodykoontz, Miss Maude McBroom, Mrs. 
Katharine Greene, Mrs. Bixler, and Mrs. Blod- 
win Williams Zeitler, that the amount of an 
annual grant of the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship be awarded to this committee for its work 
during the school year of 1934-35 in place of an 
individual award. The small committee of five 
members has now been expanded by the addi- 
tion of almost fifty women from all parts of the 
country who are in administrative contact with 
state and national organizations of women other 
than Pi Lambda Theta. Through these important 
members the smaller committee sends informa- 
tion of a practical nature to lay women’s groups 
so they will understand the educational needs of 
their states and local communities and prepare 
for them. The large committee will use the small 
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group as a clearing house, reporting progress 
from time to time. In this way the findings of 
one part of the country will be made available 
in another sector. The Pr LAMBDA THETA 
JouRNAL will report progress as the year’s work 
unfolds and some developments are apparent. 

The second vice-president, Miss Alice Chapin, 
reported in particular upon her work as chair- 
man of the Ritual Committee. The member at 
large, Miss Eva Pring, is assisting Miss Chapin 
in this work, and it will include when finished 
not only the ritual of conferring the key upon 
active members but an affiliation ceremony for 
alumnz members, a ceremony for honorary 
members, and installation ceremonies for officers 
of the national organization and college and 
alumnz chapters. The project increases in scope 
and importance, and as with so many other ac- 
tivities of the executive committee, is being con- 
tinued into the coming year. 

The corresponding secretary, Dr. Katharine 
Greene, reported chiefly upon her correspond- 
ence with members in foreign lands. An attempt 
was begun last spring to reach all members of 
the fraternity outside of the United States in 
the hope of encouraging them to keep closer 
contact with the home organization. There will 
be a report on this interesting group in one of 
the later issues of the JoURNAL if a sufficient 
number make response. 

The report of the national treasurer, Dr. Eli- 
nor J. Barnes, included the auditor's report as 
of June 30, 1934. Exhibit A and Exhibit B from 
the report of the auditor are here reproduced 
“in toto” for the benefit of our members. Dr. 
Barnes also reported upon the excellent work of 
chapter treasurers in sending in complete lists 
of names and addresses of members for the pur- 
pose of a check of the entire membership of 
the fraternity. 

The keeper of records, Miss Kathryn Mc- 
Guire, gave space in her report of activities to 
the special task of a committee which is compil- 
ing a history of the fraternity. This committee 
has consisted of Miss Frances Dearborn, Theta, 
Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, Alpha, Miss Kather- 
ine Foulke, Delta, Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Del- 
ta, Mrs. Elizabeth Nardin, Alpha, and Miss 
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McGuire, chairman. At the present the task is 
one of making a synthesis of several previously 
written accounts, and though much progress has 
been made, the committee will continue its ac- 
tivity during the coming year. The end-product 
is certain to be a document worthy to be pre- 
sented upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the fraternity. 

The work of the ritual committee has been 
greatly aided by Miss Eva L. Pring, member at 
large. Miss Pring is also chairman of a com- 
mittee which will act in an advisory capacity 
on the problem of chapter constitutions. Miss 
Pring has had recent and valuable association 
with administrative duties as president of her 
own chapter and will bring practical help to new 
groups and to more established ones which are 
revising their constitutions. 

The work of the executive secretary, so loyal- 
ly handled for nine years by Mrs. Elizabeth G. 
Nardin, is being parceled out among members 
of the executive committee for the coming year. 
The following resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee explains the occasion for the re- 
arrangement. 

RESOLUTION 
Pj Lambda Thetans are always made hap- 
py by the successes or happiness of any 
of their fellow members. Nevertheless the 
fine promotion which has come to Mr. 

Nardin and the consequent removal of Mr. 

and Mrs. Nardin to Boston have brought 

to the National Executive Committee the 
disturbing necessity of reorganizing many 
of its executive functions for which we had 
come to depend upon a central office and 
a kindly, cooperative, and untiring execu- 
tive secretary. Many executive committees 
have had the benefit of Mrs. Nardin’s guid- 
ance and assistance. For them and for itself 
this executive committee wishes to express 
its appreciation of her continued service, of 
her loyalty to the fraternity’s purposes and 
best interests, of her example to all of us 
of an executive who is always kindly in 
spirit and generous in all personal contacts. 

Our hearty wishes go with her for happi- 

ness in her new home. 
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“EXHIBIT A” 


BALANCE SHEET 
PI LAMBDA THETA FRATERNITY 
June 30, 1934 


ASSETS 
Current 
| ee ee $ 1,973.42 
a Pe re oe 5,847.37 
Accounts Receivable: oe eae ae 
ale i AES Rin Oe rae ire gue vend rear yi Capa 12.50 
Pe SID obec ed dccdewreudeaseoes-oe 12.50 
Advance for Expenses 
I, UNNI, 2 vi clei dese xweus en bemele 
Investments* Par value Cost 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Bond .........ccceeee «eee 1,000.00 $ 930.00 
Atiumionm Ttd, Bond ..0..cccccccccceses vobesenae tare 1,000.00 
North Carolina Mtg. Corp. 3rd Ser. Liquid. Ctg. 

7/1/44 and North Carolina Vot. Tr. Ctf.4shares.. 2,060.00 1,949.10 
Strauss, Safe: Deposit Co. Bot... 6.5 cccccecvces 1,000.00 953.20 
International Hydro Elec. Bond ..........eeeeees 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Great Northern Railway Bond ........cccccccccs - 2,000.00 1,940.00 
Cer Ge INGO 6c cicbicccenccsswes Sesiain ile 1,000.00 1,043.27 
Eee Ge EEN, v.05 cesnseced sed accooens 3,000.00 3,106.21 


$12,060.00 





Office Equipment 
Diet SOROUCIINEE VEIOE 6.656 obdiccccscesesinasenios 
Chapter Supplies 


LIABILITIES 
Current 

Accounts Payable: 
Burr-Patterson & Auld (for purchase of Keys).... $ 281.60 
IN int cha tov oie sowspibuss aie 3.27 

Due to Holders of Fellowships: 
a re 100.00 
Sone ie est ara, aicigssis aS oor d aioe Sas 100.00 
ee te ee 100.00 
I oo ca shine asewaeeeessames 100.00 


Committee on the Conservation 
of Education—Grant 


Net Worth 
Life Membership Reserve ..........csccsccecees 8,146.00 
SOME: DIME FLATS én sivcecnseseaceeseose’s -$ 7,554.61 
Transfer to Reserve for Life Membership .......... 260.00 
Profit for Period 7/1/33 to 6/30/34 .......sseee. 2,758.14 10,052.75 


* Market Value of Bonds at 6/30/34—$8,514.65. 
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$ 7,820.79 


25.00 


25.00 


11,921.78 


90.15 
90 


$19,883.62 


$ 684.87 
1,000.00 


18,198.75 
$19,883.62 
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“EXHIBIT B” 
INCOME AND EXPENSE 
PI LAMBDA THETA FRATERNITY 
For Period July 1, 1933 to June 30, 1934 


Income 

DEE ita c aoondiwedas $3,220.00 
Active Assessments ......... 1,941.00 
Life Memberships ......... 260.0¢ 
MET EIIEE locieitin vicvonwtes ose 132.96 
Interest on Investments (Grant 

as per our letter) ........ 417.50 
Royalties (on Keys and 

DED, cic urscmweeas ewan’ 183.37 
Council Assessments ........ 570.00 
Interest on Savings Account 

(Grant as per our letter) 45.33 
AMIE sesencions-<,aeeidtoienewses 20.09 
Free will Offering ........ 165.39 


Change of Badge ......... 7.00 $6,962.64 


Experses 


Committee on the Conserva- 


tion of Education Grant .. $1,000.00 
fo eee Peete ane 938.91 
Salary—Executive Secretary . 750.00 
Traveling Expense ......... 157.79 
MONON ins -5 00's aie wee tos 104.57 
General Expense ......... 396.49 
Postage and Express ...... 112.10 


Pan Pacific Women’s Associa- 





Te rrr eee 10.00 
World Federation of Educa- 
SR eee 10.00 
Clerical FIG 6 5.65 cc oes on 199.00 
MED soc pds i veaapens 25.95 
Telephone and Telegraph .. 16.83 
TIOTOCIBUION iene ies viene 53.35 
Conservation of Education .. 424.51 
Treasurer's Bond .......... 5.00 4,204.50 
Profit for Period 7-1-33 to 
NEY Sa weerieee ints 


$2,758.14 





PLANT RESEARCH AS A CAREER FOR WOMEN 
(Continued from page 6) 


These are only a few of the projects which 
have been undertaken at the Institute. A large 
number of other subjects not mentioned in this 
brief discussion are being studied. The published 
results are available in the Contributions from 
Boyce Thompson Institute which at present runs 
to about 500 pages annually. Certain papers are 
published as “Professional Papers’ and include 


articles that have direct bearing on one field or 
another of plant production. They are published 
in professional journals and are repaged and 
bound under special covers as “Professional 
Papers” to supplement the distribution of the 
journals in which they appear. Needless to say 
all findings made at the Institute are public 
property and may be used by anyone. 
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How the Emergency in Education Has 
Affected Pi Lambda ‘Theta 


ELINOR 


A THE REQUEST of Eta Chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, hostess to the regional meeting held 
in April in Philadelphia, the National Treasurer 
reported the following aspects of the emergency 
in education and the effects of this emergency 
upon the fraternity. 

In one way or another the emergency in educa- 
tion has centered about financial problems, and 
for Pi Lambda Theta these problems may be con- 
sidered from the points of teacher placement, 
teacher training, financial condition of the chap- 
ters and of the national fraternity, and activities 
of members and chapters brought about through 
the emergency. In order to find answers to these 
points a questionnaire was sent from the National 
Treasurer to some one member of each of the 
college chapters. Replies came from all but two 
chapters, and only two chapters found it im- 
possible to answer the items of the questionnaire. 
The questions involved detailed information and 
many members answering the questionnaire 
found it possible only to estimate the numbers 
and percentages required. Needless to say, the 
results show only general tendencies, which, al- 
though not accurate, are of some importance. 

The following table shows the approximate 
per cent of graduates of the universities where Pi 
Lambda Theta chapters are found who were 
placed during each of five years and the per 
cent of members of Pi Lambda Theta in these 
same universities who were placed during the 
same years. 


TABLE 
Per cent of all Per cent of 

Year eraduates Pi Lambda Theta 

placed graduates placed 
1926 82 97 
1928 80 95 
1930 66 82 
1932 45 82 
1933 43 73 


It is evident that the decrease in placement is 
greater for all graduates than for members of Pi 
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Lambda Theta, the difference being 15 per cent; 
that is, 39 per cent fewer of the “all graduate” 
group were placed in 1933 than in 1926 while 
24 per cent fewer of the Pi Lambda Theta group 
were placed in 1933 than in 1926. This seems to 
indicate a rather large difference, but whether or 
not it is statistically a significant difference is 
difficult to say because of the inadequacy of the 
data. 

It is expected, of course, that members of Pi 
Lambda Theta will continue to have an edge on 
placement. This should not be due alone to the 
fact of membership in the organization, but is 
more certainly due to the highly selected group 
of members. A question attempting to find just 
what per cent of the total membership is un- 
employed revealed that perhaps 10 per cent are 
without position of any kind. It is not uncommon 
to find members of the fraternity in various 
lines of work, many of them scarcely connected 
with the routine of teaching, yet each is bringing 
to her respective position a superior educational 
achievement. 

The matter of teacher training has been dis- 
cussed at length. Because of this discussion of 
changes, an item was included in the question- 
naire to find out what changes were being 
brought about. It was found that enrollment in 
1933 in teacher training courses was 66 per cent 
less than in 1930 and 60 per cent less than in 
1927. The next question was to find whether or 
not various institutions are actually discourag- 
ing teacher preparation. Eighty per cent are not 
discouraging work in the field; fifty per cent ac- 
tively discourage work in certain fields, those 
most common being kindergarten, English, so- 
cial studies, French, Spanish, Latin, and, for 
women only, mathematics and science. The tend- 
ency seems, then, to prepare teachers in nearly 
as large numbers as before, but to guide the 
prospective teachers more carefully in the choice 
of major subjects so that the possibility of place- 
ment may be greater than without guidance. 
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There has been current a feeling that the work 
done by students during the years of economic 
depression is of higher grade than before. An- 
swers to the item regarding this thought show 
that eighty-eight per cent report work of better 
grade or of higher calibre. This does not, of 
course, affect the normal distribution of scores, 
but rather indicates that the mean “C’’ grade 
which may have formerly been set at seventy-five 
per cent would now indicate work of somewhat 
higher degree. A marked decrease in the number 
of probation students has been noted in many in- 
stitutions, particularly in the colleges of educa- 
tion. Another reason for the higher standard may 
be the change in admissions standards. One col- 
lege of education, for example, has set its stand- 
ard for the thirtieth percentile on the entrance test 
where it had formerly been fifteenth percentile. 
So far as graduate students are concerned, there is 
a tendency toward mediocrity. This happens be- 
cause of the inability of certain of the more poor- 
ly trained students to secure positions; they re- 
turn for graduate courses, and the work done is 
of continuing poor grade. 

When the financial conditions of the national 
fraternity and of the chapters are considered, 
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it is seen that the poorer condition of the chapters 
is reflected in the less opulent condition of the 
national treasury. During the past year the num- 
ber of initiates has decreased and fewer mem- 
bers have paid the annual national assessment 
than before. In fact, the income of the national 
fraternity for the year 1933-34 is approximately 
$725.00 less than in the previous year. Eighty 
per cent of the chapters report difficulty in ob- 
taining new members for financial reasons. Some 
chapters have met this difficulty through loans, 
gifts, notes, or installment payments. Fifty per 
cent of the chapters have reported difficulties in 
holding members. 

Some general analysis of replies indicates an 
improved morale. Chapters report many ways in 
which they have bettered their conditions through 
open meetings, outside speakers for program 
meetings, broadcasts, joint meetings with similar 
organizations, and so on. Results point toward 
a greater unity among members of the group and 
among the members of the teaching profession; 
loyalty to the profession; more active interest 
in community affairs even when the schools are 
not affected; and, finally, stimulation to further 
reading and to better professional development. 





The Ninth Biennial Conference 


N™ SUMMER it will be twenty-five years 
since Pi Lambda Theta came into exist- 
ence as a society of women interested in educa- 
tion and devoted to its service. The national 
executive committee at its recent meeting ap- 
proved the suggestion that this silver anniversary 
be celebrated in some appropriate manner at 
the time of the Biennial Council. It further de- 
cided to hold the biennial gathering of the fra- 
ternity somewhere in New England or at least 
in the extreme northeast section of this country, 
the specific place to be determined later by a 
smaller committee. The time of the meeting was 
discussed and not decided except that the second 


half of August was most favored. Many mem- 
bers will be glad to know eleven months in ad- 
vance of these interesting plans, for they will 
have opportunity to map out a vacation trip 
which will furnish delightful anticipation 
throughout the winter. Only one Biennial Coun- 
cil has ever been held on the eastern coast, and 
that was at Philadelphia in the early years of 
the fraternity. It is expected that special round 
trip railroad rates can be obtained which will 
include other points of interest, and that by 
traveling in groups individuals may greatly in- 
crease their pleasure while decreasing its cost. 
Further details will appear in subsequent issues. 
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The Third Pan Pacific Women’s 


Conference 


be NATIONAL president, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, appointed Miss Grace Grinnell of 
Sigma Chapter and Los Angeles to represent Pi 
Lambda Theta at the third Pan Pacific Women’s 
Conference which was held in Honolulu from 
August 8 to 22. Miss Grinnell has just returned 
to the mainland and presents a summary here- 
with of the high lights of the meeting. 

To attend a Conference of the Pan-Pacific 
Women’s Association is a great privilege. One 
is impressed anew with the feeling of Charles 
Lamb that to know people is to like them. 
Whether one goes to the Conference feeling in- 
ternationally minded or otherwise, she certainly 
leaves it with a high degree of friendly feeling 
for those of other races. To quote Dr. Sweet, 
president of the Third Conference just held 
in Honolulu: “This Pan-Pacific Women’s As- 
sociation stands as one of the non-propagandist 
organizations, really a cross section of other or- 
ganizations and of representative individuals 
through whom each may interpret her own coun- 
try, its needs, its problems, its achievements, and 
its culture to the others, and through them to 
their countries, each in turn learning of others, 
and so increase the numbers of those entering in- 
to a wider understanding, even if not yet into 
a world community.” 

Delegates were present from Australia, 
Canada, China, Fiji, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, New 
Zealand, the Straits Settlements, and the United 
States mainland. Each delegate who attended this 
conference felt that the result she personally 
valued most was the making of friends from 
the many Pacific nations represented. It was most 
interesting to find that the problems of women 
all over the world, especially in the Pacific, 
seemed very similar. No attempt was made to 
reach any definite conclusions but very interest- 
ing reports were made and discussions held 
which confirmed belief in the possibility of the 
attainment of international harmony. Delegates 
with personal experience of successful inter- 
racial and international marriages and the har- 
monious living in one community of different 
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races, inspired us to feel that the problem is less 
difficult than it may seem. 

The Pacific as a means of inter-communication 
may increasingly serve to bind the Pacific nations 
more closely together and help to bring about a 
new era. We who attended the Conference came 
away not only with an increased international 
feeling, but with the conviction that only by 
the intelligent working together of men and 
women can an ideal state be achieved—that 
neither can build it alone. But together with all 
the new opportunities we can build what has 
never been built before. Until we have inter- 
national friendship and understanding, how- 
ever, we can build nothing better than we al- 
ready have. Women’s influence may be great in 
developing this international friendship and the 
realization that we cannot have international 
peace unless we bring about international justice; 
that efforts must be made to educate the chil- 
dren of all countries to achieve this. Therefore 
this conference was of great value. There was a 
feeling among the delegates, however, that even 
more might be accomplished by abandoning the 
orthodox way of conducting conferences, con- 
centrating more on friendship, ideals, personal 
experiences, lives, problems and vital questions 
of delegates and their people than on statistical 
or book information which might be obtained by 
individual research at home. 

This Conference was divided into sections 
which held round table discussions on subjects 
pertaining to Home Economics, Health, In- 
dustry, Education, National and International Re- 
lations and Social Questions. Pi Lambda Theta 
was represented on the program by Dr. Hilde- 
garde Kneeland of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C., who was the deputy of 
the International Chairman of the Home Eco- 
nomics Section, Dr. Louise Stanley, Head of 
the Bureau of Home Economics, Washington, 
D.C. Mrs. Anna Lalor Burdick of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior at Washington represented 
Miss Goodykoontz, the Assistant Commissioner, 
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and the department in general, since she and 
Miss Goodykoontz were joint directors of In- 
ternational Projects in the Education section. 

It is proposed to base the next Conference up- 
on a consideration of a few significant interna- 
tional topics, the general theme for the entire 
program being “Practical Ways and Means of 
Promoting Peace.” From the following list a 
choice of five topics will be made for the basis 
of the discussion. 


1. 
2. 
3. 


wa 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Youth movements for peace. 

Traffic in Arms. 

The effect of industrialization on family life 
or standards of living. 


. Population pressures. 
. The share of women in family support. 
. Labor standards and standards of living in re- 


lation to international trade competition. 


. The technique of developing public opinion. 
. Social effects of unemployment. 
. Expansion of fields of gainful work for women 


with special reference to service occupations. 
The contribution of adult education to the cul- 
tural life of people. 

A socialized health program. 

The adjustment of educational programs to 
changing social relationships. 

The effect of industrial home work upon 
women. 

How can better connections be established be- 
tween school and employment under educational 
supervision, with vocational guidance, appren- 
ticeship opportunities, and employment regis- 
ters or placement departments ? 

How can the beneficial results of industrial hy- 
giene be assured to the heretofore unregulated 
agricultural work in countries where it is fast 
becoming industrialized? 

The political status of women. 


Resolutions and Affirmations of the Third Pan 
“Pacific Women’s Conference, August 1934, 
Honolulu, were as follows: 


1. This Conference of the Pan Pacific Women’s 
Association affirms the right of every woman 
to choose and train for a gainful occupation; 
to engage therein, and to secure therefrom the 
highest possible professional and financial re- 
wards. 

2. This Conference commends to its member coun- 
tries continuous earnest endeavor to secure an 
improvement in the class of films being produced 
and exhibited. 

3. This Conference strongly protests against the 
manufacture of arms for private profit. 

4, This Conference wishes to record its deep con- 
viction that the most urgent and vital need of 
the peoples of the world today is to bring about 
an increase in the number of peace minded and 
eace acting individuals and groups in all com- 
munities, beginning at home. 


New officers for the Pan Pacific Women’s As- 


sociation follow: 


Honorary President ...... Mrs. Francis M. Swanzy 
P.O. Box 3020, Honolulu, T.H. 
OMNEIN iced: sietere eioigislass eat Mrs. Tsune Gauntlett 
Totsuka-machi, Modobashi-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
First Vice President ........ Dr. Georgina Sweet 
64 Mont Albert Rd., Canterbury, 
Melbourne, E. 7, Australia 
Second Vice President ......... Mrs. H. C. Mei 
12 Edinburgh Rd., Shanghai, China 
Third Vice President....Dr. Hildegarde Kneeland 
Bureau of Home Economics, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Fourth Vice President ........ Mrs. T. E. Taylor 
63 Dyer’s Pass Road, Cashmere Hills, 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
Honorary Treasurer ........ Miss Alice C. Brown 
P. O. Box 3354, Honolulu, T.H. 
Honorary Secretary ...Miss Ann Y. Satterthwaite 
P. O. Box 3354, Honolulu, T.H. 


The Fourth Conference is planned for 1937 


in either Japan or Canada. 
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Plans for the December Journal 


N AN EFFORT to get us better acquainted with 
I ourselves we plan to devote the December 
issue of the JOURNAL to the doings of members. 
This may be kind of a What's What as well as 
a Who's Who, if you will cooperate. We can 
take care of a huge amount of information, 
which your friends will enjoy reading, about 
what degrees you've lately taken, what your re- 
cent publications have been, what contributions 
you've recently made at meetings, where you 
travelled this summer, who has received sig- 
nificant advancement in position (all such please 


reply!) and other pertinent facts. One section of 
the issue will be given to a review of recent 
books written by members. If you wish yours in- 
cluded here please ask your publisher to furnish 
a copy to the managing editor for review. An- 
other section of this interesting issue will be 
given to the reports of members who are living 
outside of the United States. Please send an item 
regarding yourself to the editor so that you will 
have representation in this issue. The deadline 
for all copy will be November 15. 
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DISCIPLINE: A MODERN INTERPRETATION 
(Continued from page 4) 


tion is suggestion. All members of the human 
family are subject to suggestion ; some to a great- 
er extent than others. However, conditions must 
be psychologically right if suggestion is to func- 
tion. The subject must be physically comfortable. 
No suggestion is caught when the subject is 
so uncomfortable that his mind is engaged in 
devising ways and means to extricate himself 
from the annoyance of the situation. The pupil 
must be en rapport with the teacher if suggestions 
are to function. This may be one very good 
reason (there are several others of course) why 
school houses and school rooms should be hy- 
gienically furnished for health and comfort. 

A second condition is that the suggestion must 
be subtly injected. If it is made obvious, the 
subject rejects it; few individuals submit will- 
ingly to coercion. Suggestion is an improvement 
upon the two preceding patterns of control in 
so far as it permits, of a greater element of per- 
sonal decision and initiative. The individual, un- 
conscious of the fact that ideas are being subtly 
suggested to him, readily believes he has gen- 
erated them himself and proceeds to weight their 
value and to act in conformity to their dictates 
or to reject them entirely. Here a habit of accept- 
ing the responsibility for making decisions and 
for shouldering responsibility for one’s actions 
are thus being built in as patterns of behavior. 


However, the highest form of human control 
is through reasoning. Ideas in the head and 
ideals in the heart, engendered by definite edu- 
cation, lead to action, self-initiated and self- 
evaluated. 

First when individuals reach the stage where 
they can decide on a right course of action to 
pursue; second, when they can plan to push 
it through to its legitimate conclusions; and 
third, when they can evaluate its worth from 
the standpoint of how productive it is of social 
good, then there will be no need to fear that 
dictatorship can flourish. 

Teachers should realize that whichever of these 
forms of control they predominantly use per- 
mits their pupils either to become habituated to 
the acceptance of authoritative control to exer- 
cise their own initiative and independence of 
thought and action. If trained to follow blindly 
they should make good fascists. If educated to 
decide, to plan, and to judge they should make 
desirable citizens in a democracy. 

Through daily practicing in self-directing and 
self-evaluating conduct a better era should 
eventuate. That men will work for private gain 
the world has had ample proof; that men will 
die for the public good, the world, too, has had 
ample proof; but that men will live and strive 
for the public good, the world still needs proof. 











Alpha Chapter Honors Miss Dobbs 


O* JULY 28 Alpha Chapter was hostess at 
a reception honoring Miss Ella Victoria 
Dobbs upon her completion of twenty-five years 
of active service in the University of Missouri. 
About three hundred guests were present, in- 
cluding members of the university faculty, sum- 
mer school students, and friends from other 
parts of the state. The function was a brilliant 
social event and was made the occasion for the 
presentation to Miss Dobbs of a beautiful wrist 
watch, and a handsomely bound limp leather 
volume of letters from friends and admirers 
throughout the country. Excerpts from the local 
press recount Miss Dobbs’ many sided career 
and her influence in the numerous organizations 
to which she has belonged. 

“For twenty-five years Miss Dobbs, Professor 
of Applied Arts, has been a member of the 
faculty. In 1900 she received the Sloyd diploma 
from the Throop Polytechnic Institute in Pasa- 
dena, California, and following her gradu- 
ation she became supervisor of handwork in 
Los Angeles. From 1903 to 1904 Miss Dobbs 
was supervisor of manual training in the 
schools of Helena, Montana. Later she returned 
to Throop Institute to teach, and in 1909 took 
the B.S. degree at Columbia University. It was 
then that Miss Dobbs came to the University of 
Missouri to begin her long term of service here. 
She is a possessor of the Master’s degree from 
this institution. 

Miss Dobbs is the author of five books on 
handwork for grade schools the most recent of 
which was published in 1932. She is a con- 
tributor to many magazines dealing with child 
education, among them, Childhood Education 
Journal, School and Community, Missouri School 
Journal, and National Council of Primary Edu- 
cation Bulletin. From 1915 to 1925 Miss Dobbs 
served three consecutive terms as chairman of the 
National Council of Primary Education. She was 
one of the organizers and a charter member of Pi 
Lambda Theta and served as third national presi- 
dent of that organization from 1921 to 1925. 
She was editor of the Pi Lambda Theta Journal 
for eleven years, discontinuing her editorship 
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in 1933. Upon her retirement as national presi- 
dent Pi Lambda Theta founded the Ella Victoria 
Dobbs Fellowship of $1000.00 to be awarded 
annually to a woman student of graduate rank 
doing educational research. 

Miss Dobbs was elected national parliamen- 
tarian of Delta Kappa Gamma in 1933. She 
has served as state chairman of applied educa- 
tion for the Missouri Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Missouri branch of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, and as state 
chairman of education in the League of Women 
Voters of Missouri. From 1924 to 1925 she 
served as president of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association and since then has been chairman 
of the art department of the association. She is 
a member of the committee on the federal edu- 
cation bill of the National Education Associa- 
tion. During the war Miss Dobbs was a member 
of the women’s committee on Council for De- 
fense of Missouri and chairman of patriotic edu- 
cation. 

Although the range of Miss Dobbs’ activities 
covers the nation, she has always been closely 
identified with programs of betterment in 
Columbia. She helped to bring the first P.T.A. 
organization to Columbia, and has served as local 
president of the League of Women Voters. As 
a member of the Tuesday Club of Columbia she 
was influential in having the city library estab- 
lished here. For a number of years the salary of 
the librarian was paid by the Columbia Com- 
munity Council, of which Miss Dobbs was an 
officer. It was through the efforts of this group 
that sufficient interest was aroused to get the 
mill tax for the library fund passed. 

Miss Dobbs is a member of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, American Associa- 
tion of University Professors, League of Wom- 
en Voters, American Association of University 
Women, national and local P.T.A., Pi Lambda 
Theta, Federated Tuesday Club, Fortnightly 
Club, Missouri Writers Guild, Association of 
Childhood Education, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club, Delta Kappa Gamma, Delta Phi 
Delta, and the Federation of Fine Arts.” 
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The Mid-Year Banquet 


OF pape WHO go traditionally each year to 
the meetings of the Department of Super- 
intendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion never fail to attend the banquet annually 
planned for Pi Lambda Theta unless prevented 
by a previous engagement of similar nature. This 
first in its announced plans so that no one may 
plead a previous engagement. The Pi Lambda 
Theta banquet will be held on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 26, 1935, at six thirty in the 
Ozone Room of the Hotel Dennis. Reservations 
may be made with Miss Blanche A. Price, 65 N. 
Delaney Place, Atlantic City, New Jersey, and 
the price is one dollar and seventy-five cents 
per plate. The Hotel Dennis is situated very near 
convention headquarters and may become a 
rendevous for members throughout the meeting. 
A delightful evening is being planned and you 
are urged to begin now to assemble your friends 
and make your reservations. 


1. Present name 
first 


(Miss, Mrs.) 

2. Address to which JOURNAL should be sent 
Number and Street 
City and State 

3. Chapter Affiliation 
Original chapter 
Present affiliation, if different 


4. Utilize reverse side for comments. 
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Directory Services 


Iss GOODYKOONTZ reports elsewhere in 
the JOURNAL the fact that a directory of 
Pi Lambda Theta members is a project of the 
future. Preliminary work was begun last spring 
on this long and expensive project. Chapter treas- 
urers sent to the national treasurer, at the time 
of their assessment reports, the most accurate ad- 
dresses they possessed for their complete chapter 
roll. Through the summer the JOURNAL mailing 
list was checked with reference to these chapter 
reports, and many corrections were made. Some 
inaccuracies still exist, for a few members have 
not been careful to report most recent moves, and 
some members are definitely in the Lost columns. 
It will put the fraternity one step nearer the 
completion of the directory if every person re- 
ceiving a copy of the October issue will remove 
the blank on the back of this statement, and send 
it promptly to the Managing Editor of the 
JouRNAL. It will also help greatly to have mem- 
bers report correct addresses for any who are not 
now receiving the JOURNAL. 


Important 


IN ORDER to furnish a check upon the accuracy of the JOURNAL mailing list you are urged to remove 
the accompanying blank, fill in the requested information, and mail it promptly to the Managing 
Editor, Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler, 5715 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
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~Summer Luncheon Meeting of Pi 
Lambda Theta 


— by the large attendance at the meet- 
ing of the Pi Lambda Thetans in Cleveland 
during the convention of the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendance, Miss Goodykoontz 
made the suggestion that a luncheon be held 
in Washington during the National Education 
Association meeting. Subsequently a group of 
local members made the necessary arrangements 
for a luncheon get-together to be held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington on July 3. 
Forty-three people were in attendance, includ- 
ing a large delegation from Chi Chapter in 
Baltimore as well as individual members from 
various sections of the country. Among those 
present from distant points were Miss Agnes 
Samuelson, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Iowa; Mrs. Ralph Watkins, Columbia, 
Missouri; Elizabeth M. Williams, Los Angeles; 


Mrs. Leila Faulkenburg of Indiana; and Mrs, 
Vivian Rankin of Indianapolis. The local group 
was represented by Dr. Louise Stanley, Dr, 
Helen Strong, Rosemary Loughlin, Mrs. E. F, 
Wilson, and Edna P. Amidon. In addition, the 
Education Club of the George Washington Uni- 
versity, now petitioning for a chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, sent a good delegation. 

Miss Goodykoontz, acting as toastmistress, 
welcomed the group and introduced Dr. Flor 
ence Bamberger of Chi Chapter who spoke on 
“Modern Interpretations of School Discipline.” 
Music was furnished by Miss Margery League 
teacher of piano in the Washington schools and 
a student at the Washington College of Music, 
accompanied by Miss Hammer, a student at 
Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Caro 
lina, 
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